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DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 
Subjective meaning of torture as a predictor in chronic post-torture psychological 
response. Paker, Murat, Ph.D., M.D. New School for Social Research, 1999. Chair: 


David Shapiro, Ph.D. 


This dissertation project, after conceptually delineating two types of subjective meaning 
of trauma. that are private and contextual, aims to explore the predictive role of 
contextual subjective meaning of torture (CSMT) in chronic post-torture psychological 
response. The project consists of two consecutive studies both of which were conducted 
in Turkey. Study J involved four groups: Tortured political activists (T/A, n=85), 
nontortured activists (n=55). nontortured nonactivists (n=55), and tortured nonactivists 
(T/NA, n=30). Various self- and assessor-rated instruments were used to assess the 
participants’ trauma history and psychopathology levels (PTSD. Anxiety, and 
Depression). It was hypothesized that: 1) Objective severity level of torture in T/A would 
be greater than that in T/NA; 2) Torture would increase the level of psychopathology in 
both T/A and T/NA; and 3) Paradoxically, psychopathology level in T/A would be less 
than that in T/NA. Results confirmed these three hypotheses. Study I], aiming to explore 
the role of CSMT ina more direct and in depth way, involved two groups: T/A (n=30) 
and T/NA (n=27). Besides the instruments used in Study I, an open-ended interview was 
also utilized to tap survivors’ worldviews and CSMT. Based on these interviews, two 
new scales were devised to measure these two constructs. It was hypothesized that: 1) 
T/A could make sense of their torture experiences more easily than T/NA, based on 


deeper and more comprehensive meaning structures; 2) Torture would lead to increased 
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political commitment as measured by “worldview”; and 3) The less meaningful the 
torture experience, the higher the psychopathology. Results, overall, confirmed these 
three hypotheses. It is concluded that political activism moderates the risk for post-torture 
psychopathology; and that CSMT, which is derived mainly from survivors’ torture-related 


worldviews, has a predictive power over post-torture psychological response. 
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“What is worse than torture is the silence about torture. As if torture does not 
exist in this society. Everybody should say ‘stop’ to torture.” 


A torture survivor 


“When they were torturing me, I was thinking of the people behind those walls, 
outside the police station. People on the street were going about their daily 
business, kids were playing soccer. I could hear the voice of the city, but nobody 
heard me. I cried that much and nobody from outside heard me.” 


Another torture survivor 
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Dedicated to 
all torture survivors, 
all human rights defenders, 
and 
my son, Mavi, 


who, [ hope, will see a world that is free of torture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The psychological effects of traumatic events have long been studied. Especially 
during the last two decades, numerous studies have been conducted to understand the 
symptomatology, etiology, and effective treatment methods of post-traumatic stress 
responses due to various traumatic conditions. However, there have been relatively few 
studies on torture. Although torture is probably one of the most common traumatic events 
in the world, it has only recently received attention from the scientific community. 

While there has more or less been a consensus on the symptomatology of post- 
traumatic stress, etiological accounts vary to a considerable extent. At one extreme is the 
“objectivist” perspective. which regards the external traumatic event or conditions as 
almost the sole cause of traumatic stress. Classic behaviorist and biological approaches 
share this basic assumption, which is heavily represented in the DSM classification 
systems. At the other extreme is the “subjectivist” perspective, which emphasizes the 
personal characteristics of the trauma survivor as the main etiological factor. Generally, 
psychodynamic, phenomenological and cognitive approaches share this perspective, in 
spite of their important differences. The debate between and within these two main camps 


--the objectivists and the subjectivists-- has been going on for a few decades, without 
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reaching a reasonable solution. 

State-induced torture, which is a form of political repression and violence, is the 
most widely encountered of the human-made traumas. It provides a unique opportunity to 
study the subjective meaning of trauma, especially how torture survivors perceive, 
process and structure their torture experience. By comparing political and non-political 
torture survivors, the importance of subjective meaning attributed to the trauma 
experience can be evaluated. This dissertation explores the role of subjective meaning of 
torture in the post-torture psychological response. It is based on two consecutive 
empirical studies both conducted in Turkey, where torture remains to be a legitimate and 
common, although illegal. practice of the state. 

This dissertation consists of seven chapters: In the first chapter, the history, 
characteristics and psychological effects of torture are discussed. The second chapter 
provides a critical literature review on general psychotraumatology with a special 
emphasis on post-traumatic stress disorder and etiological concerns. The third chapter 
elaborates on theoretical issues and empirical research with regard to the “subjective 
meaning of trauma.” After the fourth chapter, which provides a brief introduction to the 
dissertation project and to the socio-political context in which it was conducted, the fifth 
and sixth chapters report the hypotheses, methodology, results and discussion of results of 
the dissertation studies | and II. The seventh and final chapter further elaborates study 


findings taken as a whole and discusses t heir possible implications. 
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CHAPTER I 


TORTURE AS A TRAUMATIC EVENT 


1. Brief History of Torture 

The history of torture begins with ancient times. Either legally or illegally, torture 
has always existed as a means to punish, obtain information and confessions, and ensure 
order. Under the ancient Egyptians. Greeks, and the Roman and Byzantine Empires, 
torture took place as a matter of law. Until the mid-18th century, torture was also legal in 
both Western and Chinese empires. In these periods, judicial convictions depended 
heavily on confession and eyewitness testimony; torture was used primarily to obtain 
testimony from unwilling suspects and witnesses, and also as a part of the penalty for 
extraordinary crimes (e.g., treason) (Peters, 1986). Psychological considerations are also 
evident in the first widely known handbook for torturers, Malleus Maleficarum [The 
Hammer of Witchcraft] (Sprenger & Kramer. 1486/1968). The authors of this book 
provided sophisticated guidelines to inquisitors investigating allegations of witchcraft. 
Among the interrogation methods they recommended were induction of fear and 


uncertainty, “good cop, bad cop” role play, the demonstration of torture instruments, to 
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exercise the victim’s imagination and increase terror, and the regulation of intervals of 
rest between torture sessions. Needless to say, these methods were listed in addition to 
classic, physical, and more blatant torture techniques. 

The place of torture in Islamic countries was somewhat different. At least in 
theory, according to Islamic law, torture was illegal for obtaining testimony from - 
suspects. Yet, at the same time, Islam legitimized the use of violent/cruel acts, which can 
easily be described as torture, as a means of punishment for a number of crimes. The 
Koran includes many detailed descriptions of violent punishment methods such as strokes 
(Akcam, 1992). Although illegality of torture during interrogation may be seen as an 
attempt to limit the arbitrary use of torture. in practice, realpolitik has always come before 
the legal systems. The limiting aspect of Islam with regard to torture has always been 
superseded by the needs of an absolutist state as in the case of Ottoman Empire, and those 
needs, in the eyes of rulers have always been to keep the status quo intact, by destroying 
the “deviant” elements of the society. 

The age of Enlightenment made torture indefensible. starting from the mid-18th 
century, first in Western countries, and then in other parts of the world. As Foucault 
(1979) describes in detail, torture disappeared as a public spectacle in the 18th century. In 
other words, the body as the major target of penal repression disappeared. Instead, torture 
became an invisible part of the penal process. New technologies to inflict pain were 
invented and torture was reinstitutionalized behind closed doors, far from the public eye. 

In the 20th century. except for a few anachronistic examples, torture has become 


illegal in almost all countries. Nevertheless, as an illegal practice, it has survived in the 
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nation-states of the modern age. The 20" century has been probably the bloodiest and 
cruelest period of human history, and state-induced torture has continued to be the most 


commonly used form of organized violence. 


t Vv. te- 

Despite the United Nations Declaration Against Torture and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. which prohibit any form of torture, the 1984 
report of Amnesty International (AI) showed that since 1980 torture was a state policy in 
66 countries with isolated episodes of torture being documented in an additional 32 
countries. AI’s 1991 Annual Report (AI, 1991a) continued to document the widespread 
use of torture. According to this report. 144 countries in the world abuse human rights, 
and at least 100 countries. including some Western European and North American 
countries, practice systematic torture. The most recent figures regarding the state of 
human rights violations worldwide provide further evidence that state-induced torture is 
the most commonly ee human rights violation (AI, 1998). In 1997, at least 117 
countries used torture, and in at least 47 of those countries, torture or ill-treatment, lack of 
medical care, or cruel, inhuman or degrading prison conditions were confirmed or 
suspected of leading to deaths in custody (see Table 1). It is worth noting that all of the 
types of human rights violations reported in Table 1, with one exception (Death penalty - 
active executions), were committed by Turkey. where the studies of this dissertation were 


conducted. 
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